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ELECTIVE BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

At the request of the Chicago Woman's Club, Mr. Glen Ed- 
wards, secretary of the Public Education Association of Chicago, 
prepared for publication in the club's bulletin a brief statement on 
the way in which boards of education are brought into office in the 
various states. The following is the part of this statement which 
is of general interest: 

In the first place, all school boards are elected in twenty-eight states. And 
with few exceptions, all school boards are elected in six more states. For example, 
the only exception in Illinois is Chicago, and the only exception in California is 
San Francisco. These two cities have appointed boards. 

The Elementary School Journal is published monthly from September to June by the University of 
Chicago. It is edited and managed by the Department of Education as one of a series of educational 
publications. The series, including also the School Review and the Supplementary Educational Monographs , 
is under a joint editorial committee and covers the whole field of educational interests. 
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All school boards are appointed in six states; of these one is in the North and 
five in the South. Seven states have no settled policy in favor of election or 
appointment; they adopt special laws providing for the appointment or election 
of school boards as the individual school districts may desire. Maine is the 
only state in the Union which does not legislate on the method of creating boards 
of education. 

We find, therefore, that thirty-four states are committed to the election of 
school trustees, that seven others provide for elected or appointed boards as their 
school districts may choose, that six states are committed to the appointment of 
school trustees, and that one state has nothing to say on the subject. 

Sixty-four per cent of our cities having a population of 100,000 or more 
elect their school trustees. Thirty-six per cent appoint them. Of thirty cities 
having a population of 200,000 or more, nineteen elect their school trustees, 
seven appoint them through the mayor and council, three appoint them through 
the Courts, and one does without a board of education. 

Of the nineteen cities of this group that elect their school trustees. Providence, 
Rhode Island, is the only one that elects them on the old district or ward system. 
Providence has a board of thirty-three members. 

The other eighteen cities elect their school trustees at large. Among these 
cities are: St. Louis, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indian- 
apolis, Los Angeles, Seattle, Denver, and New Orleans. 

The seven cities of this group of thirty which appoint their school trustees are : 
New York, Chicago, Baltimore, San Francisco, Buffalo, Newark, and Jersey City. 
In Philadelphia and Pittsburgh the school trustees are appointed by the Court 
of Common Pleas. In Washington they are appointed by the Supreme Court of 
the District. St. Paul does without a board of education. 

By way of comment it can be pointed out that the school systems of New 
York City, Chicago, and San Francisco, where the board of education is appointed 
by municipal officials, are in constant turmoil. The situation in New York and 
Chicago is so bad, indeed, as to be notorious throughout the country. 

Another interesting comment which may be made in passing is that the 
Commission on selection of candidates for the office of superintendent of schools 
in Chicago submitted the names of four men, three of whom were superintendents 
in cities where the board of education is elected at large, and one of whom was 
president of a university. 

INCREASED SUPPORT FOR SCHOOLS 

Superintendent Cole of Denver writes as follows, inclosing the 
details of a salary schedule which is too long to print but can be 
described as decidedly encouraging: 

The following information concerning a building program and teachers' 
salaries in our school system may be of interest to you: 

At a bond election held on September 23 an eight-million-dollar issue for a 
school building program was voted down by the people. When the request for 
a large increase in taxation for a building program was taken before the Colorado 
Tax Commission, they advised another bond election at which a smaller issue 
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would be considered. December 2, a bond issue of two million dollars with which 
to begin the building program was carried by a vote of three to one. Plans are 
now under way for building four new junior high schools and one or two ele- 
mentary schools as soon as possible. 

The Colorado State Tax Commission granted an additional levy of a half 
million dollars for teachers' salaries. At a special meeting of the Denver board of 
education on December 10, salaries were materially increased. 

CULTIVATING COMMUNITY INTEREST AND SUPPORT 

We shall publish shortly an article by Superintendent Stetson 
of Muskegon, Michigan, telling how he "sold" the schools to his 
community. The modern superintendent finds it necessary to 
adopt methods of publicity in order to secure the support necessary 
for the maintenance and enlargement of school activities. As a 
striking example of the way in which a community can be aroused, 
we have the following account contributed, at the request of the 
editors of the Elementary School Journal, by Superintendent Withers 
of the successful campaign recently carried on in St. Louis to 
increase the rate of school taxation : 

It is hard to give a brief account of the recent campaign for tax increase. 
It grew out of the necessity which we felt chiefly in the direction of increasing the 
salaries of the employees of the Board which, although increases had been made 
during the last two years amounting altogether to $1,030,000.00, we did not feel 
had reached the point which should be maintained under present conditions. 

The Board of Education in considering the matter asked the Superintendent 
to lay out a plan of action, which he did. This plan, which was adopted by the 
Board, included the appointment of a committee by the Board of Education to 
have general supervision over the campaign, the calling of a mass meeting of 
citizens to appoint a Citizens' Campaign Committee, and the appointment of 
school committees organized within the Department of Instruction, and in charge 
of Assistant Superintendents, to co-operate with parallel sub-committees ap- 
pointed by the Citizens' Campaign Committee. The sub-committees were as 
follows: 

1. On information. 

2. On displaying advertising. 

3. On general publicity. 

4. A committee directing the work of the elementary schools. 

5. A committee in charge of the work of the high schools. 

The Citizen's Campaign Committee also provided for a sub-committee on 
finance, the expenditures of the committee amounting altogether to about $4,000. 
The active campaign was carried on for a period of about one month. 

Under the provisions of our constitution, as you know, the Board of Educa- 
tion may levy as much as $0.60 on $100 valuation without the consent of the 
people. Anything more than that up to $1 . 00 on $100 valuation must be voted 
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by the taxpayers of the city. The proposition was to increase the levy to $0. 75 
on the $100. This will give us an increased income of about one and one-quarter 
million dollars annually. The first of this money will not be available until 
January, 1921. 

The Board of Education will determine what part of this can be used for 
salary increases, and will, sometime during the year, request the Superintendent 
to provide schedules to be recommended to the Board. Of course, a considerable 
amount of this sum will be necessary for other maintenance purposes. Not 
any cent of it can go for permanent improvements. 

EDUCATIONAL CONTROL IN MASSACHUSETTS 

An amendment to the Massachusetts Constitution has been 
adopted and has gone into effect which we should feel justified in 
calling radical if it were not for the unfortunate connotations of 
that adjective. The amendment sweeps out of existence the two 
hundred governing boards and commissions and substitutes a set 
of not more than twenty single-headed departments. 

The practical educational effect of the amendment is to abolish 
the State Board of Education which has been for over eighty years 
Massachusetts' peculiar institution and to substitute a Commis- 
sioner of Education appointed directly by the governor with 
the advice and consent of the executive council. The term of 
the commissioner is to be determined in the first instance by the 
governor but after the expiration of the first term, the term is to 
be five years. There is to be a board of six members to be known 
as the advisory board of education and this is to be appointed by 
the governor. It does not appear, however, that the board has 
any final control over the commissioner except in that certain of 
his powers of appointment and removal are subject to the approval 
of the advisory board. 

The activities of the state government which are educational, 
either directly or by implication, are specifically placed in the 
Department of Education. Among other activities which are 
thus brought into organic relation through the department are the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, the Nautical School, the three 
Textile Schools, the Bureau of Immigration, the Board of Free 
Public Library Commissioners, and the Commission for the Blind. 

Altogether, the act is a striking contribution to the body of 
statutory laws which provide for the conduct of state departments 
of education. We shall have occasion to comment more at length 
elsewhere. 
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NEED OF TEACHERS 
There will have to be more teachers and better teachers if the 
schools of this country are to serve their purpose. This is beginning 
to be recognized by serious-minded business men as well as by 
professional educators. In a recent address by Mr. Perkins, a 
representative of the National Industrial Conference Board, at 
President Wilson's industrial conference, the following statements 
were made: 

I have been much impressed of late with the fact that is being emphasized 
by the great educators of this country, that unless something is done soon to 
protect our educational tendencies we may look for much more severe and dan- 
gerous labor conditions. 

Do you realize that there are thousands of vacancies in our public schools? 
That in our great teaching centers — the normal school — where there used to be 
40 per cent of men, there are few men candidates for teachership. Great college 
classes, like the last one graduated from Yale, have only a man or two planning 
to make teaching a profession. Our preparatory schools like Andover, as well 
as the colleges, are finding that their live-blooded men are being enticed by busi- 
ness opportunities and are almost hopeless of finding young men of the same sort 
who shall succeed to the men of mark now growing old. Industrial demands are 
calling them into productive industrial work. 

I have heard it stated by the head of one of the great fitting schools recently 
that if four of his teachers who are now past their best years should go, it would 
be simply impossible for him to find men worth their salt who would come to 
that institution to take their places. These great secondary schools set up the 
standards for our public schools and particularly our public high schools. If 
you have any such situation in your public schools as I am familiar with, you 
know the result is that our public-school teaching staff is being filled more and 
more with those without background and vision — ^teachers who are wrong in 
their ideals and their economics — so that our boys and girls, particularly the 
boys and girls from the workmen's families who do not have home advantages, 
are coming out with absolutely false standards and opinions. 

I am pleading for no special institution, of course, but I do feel that I am 
warranted in saying to this group that the efforts that are being made at thif 
time to put our educational institutions upon a financial footing where they can 
command the best teachers for our boys and girls must be supported by our indus- 
trial men if they want to see the future education of our young people protected 
from the most serious default. 

SECTIONS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 

There are two sections of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science which are of special interest to school 
people. One is the Section of Psychology and Anthropology; the 
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Other is the Education Section. These two sections usually have 
a joint session at some time during the meeting, and the member- 
ship overlaps so as to result in the presentation of similar papers. 

In general, the papers report the results of scientific investiga- 
tions and furnish to the scientific men and women in attendance 
at the association examples of the exact studies which are made 
in the measurement of school practices. Sometimes this ideal is 
not reached. One conspicuous failure to be scientific was exhibited 
at the recent meeting in St. Louis in a tirade delivered by Professor 
Merriam against the traditional curriculum and against tests of 
results. 

In the main, there was strict adherence to the method of science 
and to exact measurements. Furthermore, these studies exhibited 
in larger measure than ever before at such meetings a tendency to 
deal intensively with individuals. Much of the earlier work in the 
science of education has dealt with groups in a broad general way. 
Statistical averages and sweeping generalizations have been com- 
mon. It is noteworthy that there is a growing tendency to follow 
the problems of development and education into the minuter, per- 
sonal aspects which are brought out only by a careful laboratory 
study. 

Thus, Mrs. Wooley discussed methods of discovering excep- 
tional children, predicting their educational career and adapting 
their training to capacity and the general intellectual level of the 
vocation they are likely to enter. Miss Schmitt gave an analysis 
of a number of cases of children who were deficient in arithmetic 
whom she was able to classify according to the cause of the defect. 
J. E. W. Wallin and F. N. Freeman presented data bearing on the 
diagnosis and treatment of word-blindness. The problem of hered- 
ity was presented in the vice-presidential address of Mr. Courtis 
on the relation of education and heredity and in a paper by 
Professor Jordan on the comparison of the standing of children of 
different social groups in their school work and in tests. Several 
papers were presented on the results of tests, and two or three 
general topics were discussed, but the meeting as a whole suggested, 
as stated above, that the mass studies which have occupied the 
field so largely in recent years, are giving way in part to more 
intensive experimentation. 

F. N. F. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION IN LOUISIANA 

A short time ago mention was made in this section of the 
Elementary School Journal of significant educational legislation in 
several southern states. Further evidence of progressive tenden- 
cies in the South is found in the detailed attention which has 
been given recently to the problems of supervision in Louisiana. 
T. H. Harris, superintendent of Public Education of that state, 
has been stimulating a vigorous campaign during the last few years 
for the improvement of classroom teaching. Several means are 
being employed to secure effective results. 

Rural supervisors have been employed during the past year in 
more than thirty parishes. In several parishes from three to five 
supervisors have been employed to assist rural teachers. The 
supervisors devote all of their time to supervision, remaining in a 
given school two or three days if their assistance is needed in helping 
the teacher to organize her work along progressive lines. The 
results which have been secured thus far are so promising that 
other parishes are adopting the same plan as rapidly as well- 
qualified supervisors can be secured. The State Normal School is 
assisting the State Department of Public Education by providing 
courses each summer for rural supervisors in which the specific 
problems of Louisiana's rural schools are studied in detail. Prac- 
tically all of the supervisors who were employed for the current 
year took these courses last summer. The supervisors are further 
prepared for their work through their participation each year in 
the annual conference of parish superintendents and state school 
officers in New Orleans in December. 

Special consideration is given each year to the improvement of 
instruction in two selected subjects. It is believed that results 
will be most effective if attention is concentrated on a limited 
number of problems. Reading and arithmetic are being empha- 
sized this year. The annual conference gave more than half of 
its time to detailed discussions of effective methods of teaching 
these subjects. They were considered both in the general meetings 
and in the round-table conferences for supervisors. Next year, 
two other subjects will be discussed. Special courses are organized 
each summer in the normal school in those subjects which are to be 
emphasized throughout the state during the year. 
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Objective measurements of the results of instruction are being 
made through the superintendent's office on a state-wide basis. 
This work is under the immediate direction of John M. Foote, 
supervisor of Rural and Elementary Schools. During the last 
year studies were made of reading and arithmetic. The results 
were published in two bulletins issued by the State Department 
of Public Education entitled Silent Reading in Rural and Village 
Schools and A Study of Arithmetic in Rapides Parish. These bulle- 
tins were distributed throughout the state and were made the basis 
of many constructive discussions among the teachers of each parish. 
Studies are now under way in other subjects. During the course 
of the next two or three years it is planned to study each elementary- 
school subject in the same thoroughgoing way. 

The type of work which Louisiana has undertaken is in harmony 
with the most progressive tendencies in public-school supervision. 
Furthermore, it is very significant that all of the public educational 
agencies of the state are co-operating effectively in this work. 
Louisiana has inaugurated her plans so successfully that other 
states in various parts of the country can gain much from a careful 
study of the definite, persistent attack which this state has made 
on the problem of improving classroom instruction. 

NATIONAL READING CIRCLE BOOKS 

The Bureau of Education is promoting a plan whereby all 
classes of people are to be encouraged in reading books which will 
be useful to them. To this end a National Reading Circle has 
been organized, and lists of books have been prepared on various 
special topics such as "American Heroes," "American History," 
"France and Her History," and other lines. Also lists have been 
prepared for boys and girls, for parents, and for those who have 
leisure for the reading of fiction. Those who register with the 
Bureau of Education and complete the reading are to receive cer- 
tificates. The lists for boys and girls may be of interest to teachers. 
The list of books for boys is as follows: 

Reading Course No. 4 

1. Hans Brinker. Mary Mapes Dodge. 

2. The Jungle Book. Rudyard Kipling. 

3. Robinson Crusoe. Daniel Defoe. 

4. The Last of the Mohicans. James Fenimore Cooper. 

5. Tom Sawyer. Mark Twain. 
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6. Stover at Yale. Owen Johnson. 

7. Lorna Doone. R. D. Blackmore. 

8. Treasure Island. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

9. The Cloister and the Hearth. Charles Reade. 

10. David Copperfield. Charles Dickens. 

11. Westward Ho! Charles Kingsley. 

12. Age of Chivalry. Thomas Bulfinch. 

13. Ivanhoe. Sir Walter Scott. 

14. Idylls of the King. Alfred Tennyson. 

15. Macbeth. William Shakespeare. 

16. Merchant of Venice. William Shakespeare. 

17. The Oregon Trail. Francis Parkman. 

18. Franklin's Autobiography. New York. 

19. Abraham Lincoln. Norman Hapgood. 

20. Robert E. Lee. Philip Alexander Bruce. 

21. Burke's Conciliation. 

22. Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration. 

23. Washington's Farewell Address. 

24. Lincoln's Gettysburg Address. 

25. Lives of Poor Boys who Became Famous. 

26. Famous Scouts, Including Trappers, Pioneers, and Soldiers of the Fron- 

tier. C. H. L. Johnston. 

27. Careers of Danger and Daring. Cleveland Moffett. 

28. What Can Literature Do For Me? C. Alphonso Smith. 

SUGGESTED READING FOR BOYS (NOT REQUIRED) 

The Children's Hour. 10 volumes. 

The list of books for girls is as follows: 

Reading Course No. 5 

1. Alice in Wonderland. Lewis Carroll (pseud.). 

2. Birds' Christmas Carol. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

3. Little Women. Louisa M. Alcott. 

4. Pride and Prejudice. Jane Austen. 

5. The Jungle Book. Rudyard Kipling. 

6. David Copperfield. Charles Dickens. 

7. Lorna Doone. R. D. Blackmore. 

8. Mill on the Floss. George Eliot. 

9. Ivanhoe. Sir Walter Scott. 

10. Evangeline. Henry W. Longfellow. Poem. 

11. Idylls of the King. Alfred Tennyson. 

12. Merchant of Venice. William Shakespeare. 

13. Romeo and Juliet. William Shakespeare. 

14. Florence Nightingale. Laura E. Richards. 

15. The Story of My Life. Helen Keller. 

16. A Short History of the English People. J. R. Green. 

17. Some Silent Teachers. Elizabeth Harrison. 
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18. Shelter and Clothing. Kinne and Cooley. 

19. Foods and Household Management. Kinne and Cooley. 

20. The Furnishing of a Modest House. Fred Hamilton Daniels. 

21. Girl and Woman. Caroline W. Latimer, m.d. 

22. What Can Literature Do For Me? C. Alphonso Smith. 

SUGGESTED BOOKS FOR GIRLS 

The Children's Hour. 10 volumes. 

NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
In connection with the article by Mr. Payne published in the 
January, 1920, issue of the Elementary School Journal, the following 
letter from the director of publicity of the National Safety Council 
calls attention to a movement which should be commended to the 
consideration of all school people. Mr. Payne has prepared, in 
addition to the article above referred to, a pamphlet for the Na- 
tional Safety Council. The letter in full is as follows: 

I am sure that you personally and many of your readers will be interested in 
the booklet entitled Plan of Safety Instruction in Public and Parochial Schools. 
This booklet has been published by the National Safety Council as part of its 
campaign to secure the adoption of the St. Louis plan of safety instruction in 
every public and parochial school in the country within the next year. In this 
endeavor the Council is enlisting the aid of women's organizations, civic clubs, 
the United States Railroad Administration, and others interested in the whole 
question of public safety. 

The officers of the Council consider Dr. Payne's outline of the St. Louis plan 
as published in this booklet the most convincing presentation of this subject that 
has yet been made. They look upon the development of the teaching of safety 
in public schools as the greatest single contribution that has yet been made to 
the safety movement. 

On the assumption that you are perhaps not fully acquainted with the 
nature of the National Safety Council, let me say that it is now the leading 
organization in the United States for the prevention of accidents in the industries, 
the streets, and the homes. Starting in 1913 with forty members, it now includes 
in its membership more than 15,000 factories, railroads, insurance companies, 
technical schools, governmental agencies, etc., employing an aggregate of more 
than 6,000,000 workers. Its income is derived solely from membership dues. 
It does its work without asking for profit. It is co-operative, non-political, 
non-commercial. Practically all the industrial concerns, railroads and other 
public utilities, both large and small, which have obtained the best results in 
accident prevention are members of the National Safety Council. 

The officers and members of the Council will appreciate any publicity that 
you give to this material. 

The address of the National Safety Council is 168 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
The State Department of Education of Wisconsin has collected 
suggestions for the improvement of schools from the teachers of 
that state and advises faculty discussions of each of the suggestions 
made. The full lists are as follows: 

City Schools 

1. Study of general school policies by boards of control. 

2. Engage and encourage able school administrators and give them full 

opportunity to improve education. 

3. Make the Normal Schools more effective in tlje preparation of teachers. 

4. A competent committee should study the plans and methods in vogue 

in the State with the idea of transmitting the best ones to all other 
schools. 

5. Boards of Education should have power to levy and collect taxes. 

6. Boards of Education should be elective. 

7. "Dual System" should be done away with. 

8. Work for the abolition of all rating cards and artificial standards as 

measures for promotion. 

9. Secure increased classroom efficiency and greater scholastic attainments 

through inspiration rather than through increase in salary. 

10. Have observation lessons given by the best teachers followed by discus- 

sion among the teachers. 

11. Visiting days do not have nearly as good results, as there is no chance 

for mass discussion and hence do not create mass desire to improve. 

12. Arrange teachers' conferences by grades for a number of schools at a 

time in which subject-matter and methods of application are studied. 

13. Organize Saturday morning professional study classes for studying edu- 

cational conditions in the city and elsewhere. 

14. Organize summer school extension classes. 

15. Have extension lectures — bringing to the teachers the best talent in the 

United States. 

16. Reorganize the school year into four quarters so as to reduce the period 

of idleness of school buildings and to increase the number of pupils 
that can be educated in any one building during the year. 

17. This will reduce the number of buildings required, and the money thus 

saved may be applied toward increasing the teachers' salaries. 

18. Have quarterly promotions which will allow bright pupils to advance 

more rapidly and to finish school in a fewer number of years, and which 
will cause less forcing of the slow pupils. 

19. By thus lessening the number of years in school and by affording greater 

opportunities for pupils to make their way a greater number of young 
people will avail themselves of the opportunity for education. 

20. Business and industry will consequently be benefited and will find the 

demand for help more uniformly satisfied than under the present sys- 
tem which creates a dearth of help during the school period and an 
over-abundance during the summer vacations. 
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21. Elimination of the loss of time getting started at the beginning of the new 

school year and of the time lost in the closing weeks of the school year, 
and the necessity to overcome the demoralizing effects of the long 
vacations. 

22. With a four-quarter school year there can be optional vacations for 

teachers and for pupils. 

23. Make teaching a profession by more thorough preparation and a higher 

quality of service. 

24. Organize on a professional basis. 

25. Get and save more money for the schools. Help educate impersonally 

and unselfishly. 

26. Make it worth while for men to stay in the profession by making it an 

all-year-round job deserving an all-year-round salary. 

27. Fit the school to the community, and become a part of the community. 

Then the people of the community will make it a matter of self-respect 
to pay the men and women who work and study and play with their 
children. 

28. Sabbatical years. 

29. There is great need for intensive constructive supervision of classroom 

teaching. 

30. English rather than grammar should be taught. 

31. There is need of training teachers in the use and application of scientific 

methods of studying the achievements of children. 

32. Schools must study the reasons why pupils drop out of school and revise 

their courses so as to meet the needs of these pupils and so as to develop 
each child according to his needs and capacity. 

33. Compulsory medical inspection of all children of school age. 

34. Warm school luncheon should be provided for all school children who do 

not eat warm lunches at home. 

State Graded Schools 

1. Current history be taught at least once a week to all grades. 

2. Hygiene be made a practical subject by giving credit for keeping health 

rules in the home and in the school. 

3. Oral English be improved at all times. 

4. Departmental work be encouraged. 

5. A number of teachers and others interested in educational problems make 

out a complete curriculum for the grades with suggestions as to 
methods of teaching. 

6. That a committee select the best of these curricula or make various com- 

binations, and submit these curricula to a vote of the teachers of the 
State. 

7. Then in the cities the children should be divided into groups and the 

curricula receiving the greatest number of votes be tried on them and 
results compared. 

8. The county and city school superintendents should, at the beginning of 

each year, get up a list of all legally qualified school teachers who are 
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willing to serve as substitutes, and give a copy of this list to each 
school board clerk. 
9. Employ an extra teacher to carry out suggestions not outlined in the 
course. 

10. Make reappointment rest upon approval of work by supervisors, in- 

spectors, and superintendents. 

11. A Parents and Teachers' Association is not a good thing in a small town. 

12. Urge school boards to provide a teacherage. 

13. Continue to urge high salaries. 

14. Make stringent attendance laws and have them enforced. 

15. Admonish teachers to keep before the child the ideal of good American 

citizenship. 

16. Tend to increase the length of service of teachers and principals by in- 

creasing power of county superintendents and county school boards, 
giving them power to fix salaries and to appoint and reappoint teachers. 

Rural Schools 

1. Consolidate rural schools, and enlarge them so that not only the grade 

work will be given, but a four years' high-school course, including 
four years of agriculture and domestic economy. 

2. Pay higher salaries to teachers so that as good teachers may be had in 

rural schools as in city and village schools. 

3. There is great need for intensive constructive supervision of classroom 

teaching. 

4. Larger schools, resulting from consolidation, would permit of more 

effective supervision with the same number of supervisors. 

5. The office of the county superintendent should be dignified and well paid 

so as to attract men of ability. 

6. There is need of training teachers in the use and application of scientific 

methods of studying the achievements of children. 

7. Have a small elective board appoint the county superintendent. 

MORE EDUCATIONAL FILMS 

The most comprehensive plan for the making of travel films in 
the history of motion pictures is contained in an announcement 
issued this week by Vice-President E. W. Hammons of the Edu- 
cational Films Corporation of America. 

Contracts have been signed by the Interchurch World Move- 
ment which are to result in the establishment of a permanent 
Division of Films, affiliated with the Educational Films Corporation 
of America, for the purpose of securing motion pictures which will 
acquaint one-half of the world with how the other half lives. Little- 
known countries are to be invaded by the camera, and one or more 
expeditions are to be constantly at work in remote corners of the 
globe. Two expeditions recently left New York, the first of which 
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Mr. Hammons has placed under the direction of E. Lloyd Sheldon, 
the well-known writer, together with Rev. A. V. Casselman of the 
Interchurch Movement, and the second to be directed by Willard 
Price, editor of World Outlook magazine, in co-operation with one 
of the staff of the educational organization. 

The first expedition is to make a trip entirely around the world, 
concentrating in India, Burmah, Java, the Malay States, Thibet, 
China, and Japan, while the second party will work in countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. Mr. Sheldon's party does 
not expect to return to New York within eight months ; the expedi- 
tion under Mr. Price will be at work for an indefinite period and 
will make temporary headquarters with the Educational Films 
Company, Ltd., of London. 

The Interchurch World Movement, a co-operative plan of 
Protestant churches and church agencies for missionary activities 
both at home and in foreign lands, is an outgrowth of some thirty 
or more great denominational "forward movements" in the last 
few years. Notable among these are the Presbyterian New Era 
Movement and the Methodist Centenary which held an exposition 
at Columbus, Ohio, last summer. Dr. Earl S. Taylor is general 
secretary and executive head of the organization. Mr. H. H. Cas- 
selman is the Interchurch executive assigned to the direction of the 
new Division of Films. 

World Outlook is one of the best known geographical publications 
in the United States. Willard Price, editor-in-chief, is to be 
actively engaged in the editorial end of film production under the 
new affiliation. 

"Pictures are to be secured for two distinct purposes," Mr. Ham- 
mons explains, "the primary objective being to supply films from 
countries where the Interchurch Movement is operating, which 
includes practically every nook and corner of the world. This 
subject-matter is to be edited for release through the 'Educational' 
exchanges to theatres in every country, as a series of 'travel' films 
under the tentative title 'World Outlook on the Screen.' 

"Other subjects will be constructed for 'interested' audiences, 
as distinguished from the supposedly 'disinterested' general public, 
and these latter films will be released by the Interchurch Move- 
ment for use in churches and schools. All subjects are to be built 
along lines that are unique and original in comparison with present- 
day offering." 
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"The usual travel film of today is little more than an animated 
Baedeker — a guide-book visualized," says Mr. Hammons. "In 
the new productions we have devised means whereby a continuous 
thread of human interest will be a feature of every subject. 
Mr. Sheldon is planning an interesting story which will make each 
single reel an example of entertainment and instruction value." 

The India Expedition left Friday afternoon for San Francisco, 
and will sail from that port for Yokohama. The party consists of 
Mr. Sheldon, Mr. Casselman, and Harry Keepers, cameraman. 
Mr. Keepers is an expert in his line and has had valuable experience 
on world-expeditions. Mr. Price and Horace D. Ashton, his camera- 
man, sailed Saturday on the "Lapland" for London. They will 
tour along the coast of North Africa and in countries bordering the 
Mediterranean Sea. Both camera parties are equipped to venture 
beyond the usual limits of tourist travel and will photograph loca- 
tions that have never been seen on the motion picture screen. 
Preparations have been made to insure unusual artistic effects as 
well as literary merit. 

EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN THE NEAR EAST 

From time to time bulletins come to the editors of the Elemen- 
tary School Journal regarding the new school system which is 
being organized in Palestine. The following is perhaps worth 
the careful reading of American kindergartners and primary 
teachers. The idea of the Montessori system and the Froebel 
system mixing to produce a new type of kindergarten suggests 
that possibly new opportunities may result in compromises between 
bitter enemies. 

Over 5,300 children are attending kindergartens in Palestine, according to a 
recent report received by the Zionist Organization of America from its Palestine 
News Agency. At the end of the school session last year, there were 34 of these 
kindergartens under the supervision of the Vaad Hachinuch (Zionist Board of 
Education), 9 under the Jewish Colonization Association, 11 under the Eveline 
de Rothschild school, and 1 under the Alliance Israelite Universelle. 

The College for Kindergarten Teachers, at the meeting demonstration it 
recently held of its plans and work, showed the new method of instruction that 
is being used in the kindergartens of Palestine. It is a combination of the Mon- 
tessori system, which aims to develop the senses of the child by giving the child 
actual practice in using its senses, and the Froebel system, which teaches the child 
through its instincts of play and imitation, and is uniquely adapted to the needs 
of the children of Palestine. The influence of the country is very evident in 
everything the children are taught to do. They use the fruits and plants o 
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Palestine as the subjects of their drawing lessons and of their classes in con- 
versation. 

The 125 kindergarten teachers of Palestine have organized the Hitachdut 
Hagannanut B'Histadrut Hamorim (Federation of Kindergarten Teachers of the 
Teachers Association). In April last they held their first meeting, at which 

24 delegates were present. A report of the work of the kindergartens in Palestine 
was submitted, and it was decided among other matters to issue an organ of the 
Federation. The first number of this paper Ganenu {Our Garden) is out already. 
It is a magazine of some 60 pages, and the appropriate cover design has been 
executed at Bezalel. The contents include articles on "The Hebrew Language 
in the Kindergarten," "How to Interest Children in Domestic Work," "Songs 
For the Garden," and "A Specimen Lesson." 

EXTENSION WORK IN IOWA 

The Department of Agriculture contributes the following as an 
example which should stimulate other school systems to undertake 
out-of -school work in gardening: 

The Albion consolidated school in Marshall County, Iowa, did unusually 
good agricultural and home economic work during the past year in connection 
with its regular work, according to its report. The pupils and their parents for 
several years have exhibited much interest in vocational studies, but it was not 
until early in 1919 that the vocational work of the school was put on a systematic 
basis. It was decided then that pupils who wished to do vocational work should 
be organized into boys' and girls' clubs, and that the projects should make a 
regular part of the school work. 

As a preliminary step, the school district bought five acres of land which 
had been used as a pasture for many years and which adjoined the school grounds. 
Last April the tough blue-grass sod of this field was plowed and the school gardens 
started. Much work was needed to get the old pasture in condition to grow 
garden truck, but by the last of that month the club gardens, 12 in number, each 

25 by 36 feet, were laid out. These were planted and cultivated by the children 
of the school, and were kept in splendid condition all the growing season. The 
rows were planned to be long enough and far enough apart to permit the use of a 
horse for cultivating purposes. Potatoes, cabbages, beans, peas, beets, lettuce, 
and radishes were grown, but the potato proved to be the favorite. It is easy to 
plant and to cultivate, and seemed more appreciated by the parents than any 
other vegetable. Prizes were given to the club members who had the best gardens. 

Besides the school gardens, demonstration plats were located on the school 
farm. As this ground is beside the main road the experimental work created 
much interest. 

The Albion school canning club girls canned about 2,000 quarts of fruit, 
meat, and vegetables and won the county championship. The boys from the 
school who entered the pork-producing contest won practically all the premiums 
at the county fair. 

Many schools, whether consolidated or not, may find it profitable to carry 
on work similar to that being done in the Albion school. 



